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PALACE OF THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 


Wuatever people may be disposed to 
say or sing of the patriotic Poles, they 
must acknowledge the above to be, at 
the present moment, one of the most 
important buildings in Warsaw. There 
at least are, or ought to be, “ the sinews 
of war.”” 

Dr. Granville describes this palace as 
situated in the best part of the town: it 
forms, with the new building of the 
Exchange, a very imposing object at 
the end of one of the principal streets 
(Electorale) leading to the Breslau or 
Paris Gate. It is, as the reader may 
imagine, a splendid building, and occa- 
sions Dr. Granville to remark, that this 
important functionary of the state, the 
Minister of Finance, does, somehow or 
other, contrive, Midas-like, to turn 
paper into gold, as much in Warsaw as 
in other great cities. ‘(In the same 
place, a new Palace was about to be 
completed for the Minister of the In- 
terior, who finds the offices he now 
occupies in the Palace of Government 
insufficient. How well these servants 
of the public know the way to take 
care of themselves in all parts of the 
world! There are, I think_I heard 

Vou, xviii. D 


somebody say, ninety-nine reasons for 
not lodging a Minister of the Crown at 
the expense of the public, and one for 
allowing him that Jonus; but the mi- 
nority of the reasons has hitherto pre- 
vailed abroad, and, of Jate years, ap- 
pears to have been gaining the ascend- 
ancy at home.’’ Whatever Dr. Granville 
may think, we must observe that few of 
our official buildings will compare with 
the Finance Palace at Warsaw. 

As it is our intention to present the 
reader with a succinct account of War- 
saw in an early Number, we shall add, 
for the present, the Polish Budget for 
1827, from the Foreign Quarterly Re- 


view :— 


Receipt. Florins.* 
Direct taxes ........00-- 17,646,652 
Indirect ditto ...... F Beles 40,685,630 
Income of national lands 
and forests .......... 7,048,265 


Income from tolls and rates 
on belges, roads, &e... ¢ 3,769,955 
Receipt from mines, mint 
prisoners’ labour, dec... : ¢ 2,837,600 


71,988,102 
* The Polish forin is about sixpence sterling, 
It is divided into thirty groschet. 499 
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* Expenses. g99 Fiorins 
Civil list reduced in 1822, F f 
from 2,324,705 to .... é 1,508,150 
Viceroy, senate, council of 924,609 
State .......0- 
Ministry of public intruc- 
tion & religious worship ¢ 3,001 al 


Ditto of justice .......... 2,528,301 
Ditto of interior or home ? 

department .......... nipatnctend 
Ditto of war ............ 30,927,795 
Ditto of finances ........ 5,155,936 
Secretaryship of state .... 223,000 
Superior central authorities 944,965 
Commissions of adminis- ss 

tration in the pualatinates ¢ 5,066,596 
Pensions, re air of roads, ¢ 11,422,000 

public buildings ...... 
Extraordinaries .......... 1,866,410 


Charges on separate ad- 
poe hoe gelmodinagt * 2,837,600 


Total .......... 69,016,030 


Mr. Campbell, in the allied fervour of 
patriotism and poetry, has some lines 
of uncommon force and beauty in his 
Magazine, the Metropolitan for the pre- 
sent-month, part of which we subjoin : 


Sez, whilst the Pole, the vanguard aid of France,* 

Has vaulted on his barb and couch‘d the lance, 

France turns from her abandon’d friends afresh, 

And — the Bear that prowls fur patriot 
lesh ;— : 

Buys, ignominious purchase! short repose, 

With dying curses and the groans of those 

That served, and loved, aud put in her their 

‘ trust. 

Frenchmen! the dead accuse you from the dust! 

Brows laurell'd—bosoms mark’d with many a 


scar 

For France—that wore her Legion’s noblest star, 
Cast dumb reproaches from the field of Death 
On Gallic honour ; and this broken faith 

Has robb'd you more of Fame—the life of life— 
Than tweuty battles lost in glorious strife! 


And what of England—Is she steep’d so low 

Jn poverty, crest-fall’n, and palsied so, 

That we must sit much wroth, but timorons 
more, 

With Murder knocking at our neighb 's door? 

Not 5 ad mask’d, and cloak’d, with hidden 

nife 

Whose owner owes the gallows life for life ; 

But Public Murder !—that with pomp and gaud, 

And royai scorn of Justice, walks abroad 

To wring more tears and blood than e’er were 





wrang 

By all the culprits Justice ever hung ! 

We read the diadem’d Assassin’s vaunt, 

And wince, and wish we had not bearts to pant 

With useless indignation—sigh, and frown, 

But bave not hearis to throw the gauntlet down. 
* * * * ” * 

wy Country ' culours not thy once proud brow 

At this affront? Hast thou uot fleets enow 

With Glory’s streamer, lofty as the lark, 

Gay fluttering o’er cach thunder-bearing bark, 

* The fact ought to be universally known, 
that France is at this moment indebted to Po- 
land for not being invaded by Russia. When 
the Duke Constantine fled from Warsaw, he left 
papers behind him proving that the Russians, 
afier the Parisian events in July, meant to have 
marched tuwards Paris, if the Polish insurrec- 
tion had not prevented them. 








To warm the Insulter’s seas with barb'rous 
b 


piood, 
And interdict his flag from Ocean’s flood ? 
E’en now far off tie sea-cliff, where I sing, 
I see, my Country and my Patriot King ! 
Your ensign glad the deep. Becahmn'd and slow 
A Warship rides, while Heaven's prismatic 


bow 

Upris’n behind her on the horizon’s base 

Shines flushing through the tackle, shrouds, 
and stays, 

And wraps her giant form in one majestic 
blaze. 

My soul accepts tbe omen: Fancy's eye 

Has sometimes a veracious augury 

The Rainbow types Heaven's promise to my 


sight ; 
The Ship, Britannia’s interposing Might! 


Bat if there should be none to aid you, Poles, 
Ye’ll but tu prouder pitch wind up your souls, 
Above example, pity praise, or blame, 

To sow and reap a deathless field of Fame. 

Ask aid no more from Nations that forget 

Your championship—old Europe's mizhty debt. 
Though Poland ( s-like) has burst the 


gloom, . 
She rises not a beggar from the tomb : 
In Fortune's frown, on Danger’s giddiest brink, . 
Despair and Puland’s name must uever link. 
All ills have bounds—plague, whirlwind, fire, 
and flood : 
E‘en Power can spill but bounded sums of blood. 
States caring not what Freedom's price may be, 
May late or soon, but must at last, be free , 
For body-killing tyrants cannot kin 
The public soul—th’ hereditary will 
That, downward as from sire to son it goes, 
By shifting bosoms more intensely glows: 
Jts heir-loom is the heart, and slaughter'd men 
Fight fiercer in their orphans et again. 
Poland recasts—though rich in heroes.old— 
Her men in more and more heroic mould : 
Her eagle-ensign best among mankind 
Becomes, and types her eagle-strength of mind : 
Her praise upon my faltering lips expires,— 
Resume it, younger bards, and vobler 1) res! 





THE DEATH-BED OF RAPHAEL. 
(For the Mirror.) 
How can the grave be terrible to those 
Whose epirits walk the earth e’en after death, 
And have an influence on humanity, 
In their undying glory ? L. E. L. 


‘Tis a rich Italian sunset 
Where the fragrant roses weep, 
And, beneath the shade of gorgeous woods, 
The waves are hush’d to sleep ; 
But the purple flush of twilight 
To the pictur’d window given, 
Reveals a smile-illumined face, 
As calm and bright as heaven, 


’Tis a rich Italian sunset, 
And the vernal breath of flow'rs 
Is wafted by the gentle breeze 
From song-enchanted bow’rs; 
But vainly is its sweetest balm 
With festal music given— 
The heart to which it whisper'd joy 
Is deified in heaven. 


Around the bed of Raphael 
Is a proud and princely band, 
And each imperial magnate bears 
An offering in his band; 
With gold they grace his bosom, 
With sparkling gems his head, 
And sweep the strings of tuneful lutes, 
To glorify the dead. 
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Take back your splendid tributes, 
Ye rulers of the West! 
For Genius has more pageantry 
Than royal robe and crest; 
Such gauds are only meteors, 
That gleam and pass away, 
But heaven shall light the lofty mind, 
And shield it from decay. 


And Fame shall sun the sleeper 
In the gorgeous chamber laid, 
And consecrate his name with song 
When earthly pageants fade ; 
They may come with plume and banner, 
To the painter's solemn bed, 
But Ais Madonnas shall proclaim 
That Raphael is not dead ! 
Deai. G. R. C. 


A VALEDICTORY TEAR 
For W. Roscoe, Esq., who died Thursday, 
June 30th, 1831, aged 79. 


(Yor the Mirror.) 


A WHITE-HAIR’D pilgrim through the flowery dell 
Of gorgeous poesy has laid him down— 
Exchang’d his laurel for a lasting crown, 

Won in the battle fought so long and well: 

The weary battle with a thankless world, 

Of bim who taste with liberty combin’d, 
To light devotion in the immortal mind 

For those who Freedom's worshipp'd flag un- 

furl’d. 

“ The noblest Roman” of (he patriot race, 
Whose country owes unto their mental tuil 
The classic honcurs of her homely soil— 

The book, the bust—the bard's, the painter's 

face: 

Severer Roscoe! to thy fame be given 

Earth‘s adoration and the boon of heaven! 





Lamented he, with tear-exciting sonz,* 

The sudden night that threw its sable gloom 
O’er hapless Burns, and darken‘d round his 
tomb— 

That brightest star of all the poet throng. 

The classic mourner for the ploughman’s fate, 
Thrili’d with the fire that lit the rustic’s way, 
Wept o'er the heartless hist'ry of bis day, 

(Shame to the good! and censure to the great!) 

For ever hallow'd in my heart shall be 
Those tears be shed—and when my pity turns 
To glut its sorrow with the tale of Burns, 

My fancy’s eye shall polish’d Roscoe see 

With kindred spirits in that dazzling light 

Where sets no sun—where intervenes no night. 

ae H. 


HYMN TO HEALTH. 
FROM THE GREEK.t 
( For the Mirror.) 


Or the bless'd Pow'rs that shine above, 
And tread the mansions of the sky, 
Health ! thee the brightest—thee I love : 
No more thy gladd’ning charms deny— 
No more withhold thy smiles—no more thy 
vot'ry fly. 


* See his Elecy on the Death of Burns, in 
Dr. Currie’s Life of that poet. 
The reader may see the beautiful original 
in the first volume of the Rambier. 


9 
ea 


With me, O goddess! deign to dwell, 
The sweet companion of my ceil; 
Without thee, vain as shadows fall 
The treasures, fascivations all, 
Which still below to man arise, 

And win bis heart and lure his eyes. 


Ah! what can grandeur, wealth bestow ?— 
Where the delights from pow'r that flow— 
From kingly pow’r? and where the state, 
The pomp which glitters round the great, 
When thou art fled? Their golden bean 
And glory vanish like a dream. 


When thou art fled, the raptures where 
Which children yield, our loveliest care ?— 
The bliss which springs from chaste desires, 
When pure affection fans her fires? 


His other gifts if mortals prize, 

Who wields the sceptre of the skies ; 

With thee they grow, and bloom, and live, 

The blessings those which Heaven can give; 

Without thee, earthly joys are vain, 

And life’s best pleasures prove but pain. 
Sydenham. STEPHEN SANDERSON, A.M. 


She SkKetch-Book. 


L’ AUBERGE DE CRETEIL; OR THE ‘¢ GEN- 
TLEMEN ABOVE STAIRS” 
An Historical Reminiscence. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Once upon a time, there arrived, in the 
noon of an intensely hot summer’s day, 
at the little Auberge of Creteil (a place 
which is, or was, for the world, and the 
names of. many things in it, are changed 
since those days, about a league from 
the Pont de Charenton) a stranger; a 
florid, handsome looking, middle-aged 
man, whilst. the hunting costume which 
he wore, gave him at least the appear- 
ance of a gentleman. Walking straight- 
way into the Inn kitchen, he there, 
panting for breath, and seemingly over- 
powered by heat and fatigue, sunk down 
upon a bench without uttering a word. 
This kitchen, to say the truth, was an 
apartment little calculated to cool or rest 
the wayfarer, since in it blazed a huge 
fire, partly before, and partly over which, 
was preparing for dinner, a half sheep, 
by a process between roasting, baking, 











broiling, frying, and grilling; whilst the 
landlady, icuous gst her myr- 
idons for cleanli and quaintness of 


attire, with a high cap and face and 
figure of command, bustled about with 
prodigious rapidity and clatter. She 
was a florid, good looking woman, but 
her hooked nose, bright eye, and super- 
cilious brow, betokened a haughty, 
shrewish disposition; and glancing at 
the stranger, she desired in a saucy 
tone to know his business and name. 
‘Neither, madam,’’? answered he, 
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“concern any person in this house. I 
aim here, but for a brief space, and when 
I have satisfied my. hunger, shal] depart. 
For the love of Heaven, give me some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

“Give you, forsooth?’? cried the 
hostess. 

“Fear not,” replied the stranger, 
‘© you shall be paid.”’ 

“ Ay—in some such coin,’’ replied 
she, “Cas I shan’t like; for, I tell you 
what, Sirrah, I’ve strong suspicions that 
you are he, who lately made off with 
my silver crucifix, and two skins of wine, 
so you’d better be jogging, ere some 
gentlemen whom I have above stairs 
send you.”’ 

“Give me something to eat,’’ inter- 
posed the stranger, ‘ 1’m half famished, 
and cannot stand the fire of your beau- 
tiful eyes upon an empty stomach.” 

‘Well, then, Monsieur,’’ cried the 
landlady as her eyes gazed enamouredly, 
not upon the stranger’s form and face, 
but upon a piece of gold which he now 
held between his finger and thumb, “1 
do protest, that not a bit of any thing, 
fish, flesh, or fowl, can I give you, for 
love or money ! 
Sir, I have nothing in the house.’’ 

‘¢ What, nothing ?”’ inquired the stran- 
ger with a glance at the roasting meat, 
and slipping the coin into her hands, 
which she immediately consigned to a 
large leathern pouch, attuched to her 
girdle, and which answered to the mo- 
dern pocket. 

“ Why,—yes; an egg, perhaps, I can 
find you; a bit of pickled cod, and a 
barley loaf; but as to the meat, Sir, 
’tis no longer mine to give, having been 
bespoken by the gentlemen above stairs. 
’Tis meagre-day with all good Catholics 
which is one reason that I’m so ill-pro- 
vided just now; you, I suppose, are a 
Hugonot? The .five gentlemen above 
stairs, are lawyers from Grosbois, there- 
fore you see, one can’t well refuse them 
meat, who take, in religion, neither one 
side nor the other. Besides, as I’m 
always telling Grastruie, my good man, 
when people come to spend their money 
with us, their faith can be no business 
of ours.’’ 

“ Very true,”’ observed the stranger, 
with a satirical smile, ‘‘ and Madame, 
your practice and precepts accord in a 
manner, which emboldens me to request 
the paragon of Christian excellence, and 
of female loveliness, to ask ‘the Gen- 
tlemen Above Stairs,’ whether they will 
allow a stranger to join them, and par- 
take of their joint ?”’ 

Madame Grastruie, with slow and 
heavy steps departed, but presently re- 
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You are come too late 





turning, said, she was extremely sorry, 
that from “ the Gentlemen Above Stairs’? 
she could obtain no decided answer. 

‘How could you expect one,” re- 
marked the stranger, “ from a company 
of lawyers !’’ 

“True, Sir; very true; and before 
they determine whether you shall share 
their company and their dinner, they 
want, I believe, to cross-question you ; 
so, if you choose to go to the foot of the 
stairs, some of them will come out and 
speak to you.”’ 

“ Truly, they are very condescending ! 
and for once, I suppose I must indulge 
them in this professional fancy.’’ Then 
rising, the good-humoured stranger fol- 
lowed Madame, and rested against the 
ballisters at the foot of the stairs, whilst 
she ascending them, went and informed 
the witty scions of the law, of his com- 
pliance with their desire. Her announce- 
ment was received with a hearty laugh 
from the polite quintett, and a rush 
along the narrow corridor which led 
from the room they occupied to the 
stair-head ; when the following queries 
were put and answered. 

* Well, fellow—who are you?”’ 

‘* A gentleman.”’ 

« Who are you, not what t”’ 

“ Sieur Frangois.’’ 

** Now then, what are you?” 

** A gentleman.”’ 

“ That is to say, a nothing ; a mere 
vagrant, roaming up and down, to and 
fro, and eating the bread of idleness.” 

“ Were you,” replied the stranger 
with some little asperity, to the speaker, 
‘one of the honourable order of Gen- 
tlemen, one of the aristocracy which 
through mere spitefulness you abuse, 
soon would you learn, Sir, that Gentle- 
men have something more and better 
than ‘ nothing’ to do.”’ 

“ And pray, Mr. Gentleman Frangois, 
what may be your occupations ?”’ 

“Many; too many and too important 
to enumerate; amongst them, ‘¢elling 
Sortunes.”’ 

The mirth of the honourable “ Gen- 
tlemen Above Stairs’’ upon this decla- 
ration, knew no bounds, and they en- 
treated the Sieur Francois to favour 
them with a specimen of his talents in 
this curious art. 

*¢ Readily,’’ answered he, “ and my 
learned friends, I’d have you mark too, 
what I say: the science in which I am 
an adept, tells me, that you, whom I 
have not yet beheld, are, to the number 
of something above three and under 
seven, lawyers and magistrates from 
Grosbois; and that you will each, within 
three hours, receive for your insufferable 
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insolence and breach of common hospi- 
tality, a sound whipping at the market- 
cross of the town in which you were 
born and bred.”? 

“Excellent! excellent! Master Sooth- 
sayer !’? cried one of the lawyers, “ but 
you’re no conjuror after all; for had 
you designed to share our joint, you 
should have soothed, flattered, and en- 
treated, instead of threatening us; and 
not a morsel of it shall you taste now, 
could you pay its value three times over, 
rest assured Sieur Frangois !”’ 

“We shall see ;”’ replied the stran- 
ger, in a clear, undaunted tone; then 
with an air of offended dignity, he re- 
turned to the kitchen, followed by 
Madame Grastruie with due apologies, 
for the rudeness of “the Gentlemen 
Above Stairs,’? who, she opined (for 
very good reasons no doubt) must have 
been drinking. 

The insulted Francois finding that his 
eggs and fish would not be ready imme- 
diately, walked out of the inn, promising 
to return in about half an hour. The 
lawyers, who from the windows of their 
apartment, saw him depart, firmly per- 
suaded that their insolence had driven 
him from the house, set up a shout of 
triumph which might almost have been 
heard at Churenton, and sending for the 
landlady desired her, under pain of for- 
feiting their custom in future, not to 
admit the audacious fellow should he 

resume to return. Madame Gruastruie, 

aving persuaded herself, as well as 
M. Francois that “the Gentlemen Above 
Stuirs’? were intoxicated, thought, as 
she valued their custom greatly, and that 
of a gentleman far more, who would pay 
before-hand ten times the value of a Baa 
dinner and worse wine, that she might 
promise any thing for the sake of peace 
(? profit) willingly agreed to the propo- 
sition of her legal friends, though to any 
intention of acting upon the same, she 
had a decided objection ; so, prudently 
locking her up-stairs guests into their 
chamber, to prevent unpleasant conse- 
quences when the stranger returned, she 

roceeded to prepare his sorry meal. 

e re-appeared at the appointed time, 
and sat down to it in the kitchen with- 
out comment amidst the savoury fumes 
of the lawyer’s mutton now nearly ready : 
but as he was euting, a little ragged ur- 
chin running in, gave information that a 
body of men dressed like hunters, armed 
like soldiers, and “just, entirely like 
the gentleman there’’ (pointing to Fran- 
gois) but riding fast, upon fine strong 
horses, were pouring down upon Creteil 
on all sides, bent no doubt, upon the 
murder and pillage of its inhabitants. 


Madame Grastruie at this dreadful intel- 
ligence, doubting not but that her sus- 
picious guest was the captain of a ban- 
dit horde, threw herself at his feet a 
humble suppliant for mercy and protec- 
tion; protesting at the same time, that 
far from refusing him-and his company, 
meat, wine, and fine bread, he should, if 
he would but save her life, command all 
her stores ; yea, and the lawyers’ meat 
into the bargain. 

“ Rise, Madam !”’ cried Master Fran- 
¢ois, with aseverily which seemed strange 
to his nature, ‘‘I need not your munifi- 
cent offers; since, wherever J am, ad/is 
mine, by a right which few are hardy 
enough to dispute! What, ho! my 
friends !?’ udded he, darting to the door, 
as astrong armed party of men gallopped 
up, “are you ready ?” 

Every man of the goodly band replying 
with a profound obeisance “Sire, we 
are,’ dismounted, and stood cap in hand 
beside his horse. 

“ Bring out to me immediately,”’ said 
Master Frangois, to the terrified land- 
lady, her damsels, ostlers, and other 
minions, “five asses, and some good 
strong cord.’”’ 

“Hold there! Ragamuffin ;”’ exclaim- 
ed one of the undaunted lawyers from 
the window overhead. ‘ What are you 
about ? and what is your business with 
this honest woman and her asses ?”? 

“Sirrah !”’ replied Frangois, ‘my 
business is with you and your compa- 
nions, and your consciences can best 
tell you what that is likely to be.” 

*‘ Rascal, hold your tongue! and 
landlady let us out! In Heaven’s name 
why is the door locked ? do open it in- 
stantly, that we may come down and 
give that fellow his deserts.”’ 

« And pray, Sir,’’ cried one of the 
horsemen wrathfully, “do you know 
that the fellow whom you presume to 
talk of in this style is your KiNG ?” 

“ Yes!’’ cried the stranger, advancing 
a step or two from the spot where he 
stood, ‘‘ I am indeed HENRY, your King ! 
but arise my good people I entreat you, 
prostrate yourselves not thus before me, 
since 1 come amongst you, but as a pri- 
vate gentleman to-day; I had not, in 
truth, designed to discover myself, mere- 
ly coming to this little inn wearied with 
the chase, and having left my horse with 
these friends, intending to rest to refresh 
myself and to depart incog: but the 
wanton insolence of those ‘ Gentlemen 
Above Stairs,’ induced me to collect a 
few of my attendants, in order to inflict 
upon them the chastisement which so 
richly they merit. Come Vitry, let us 
go up stairs, take possession of their 
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apartment, and allow them the pleasure 
of seeing us regale upon their intended 
huge supply of roast meat; after we 
have dined, set them upon the asses 
with faces turned to their tails, with 
their arms pinioned behind them, and a 
rope round their necks ; then take them 
to Grosbois, let them be well whipped 
at the market-cross by the public execu- 
tioner, (for all which I will give you a 
written order) and proclamation made, 
that thus Henry the Fourth of France, 
punishes those of his subjects, who fail 
in civility and hospitality, and evilly 

duct th Ives unto the weary way- 
farer, instead of providing for his solace 
and sustenance. Reptiles !’’ cried the 
King to the horror-struck lawyers, who 
were filling the air now with lamenta- 
tions, arguments, and entreaties for 
mercy, ‘Silence! and thank God that 
the punishment I inflict on your dis- 
graceful and inhuman conduct, is not 
severer. Remember, I warned you of 
it, and you laughed me to scorn. Vitry, 
come in; come in my lords and gentle- 
men, come in my good friends, and enjoy 
the roast mutton intended for those 
knaves ; and for you, Madame, my hostess, 
see that by evincing every attention to 
us in your power, you endeavour to re- 
pair the—hah! you understand me; 
and well is it that you are not also under 
sentence to make one with ‘ the Gentle- 
men Above Stairs,’ at the market-cross 
of Grosbois this afternoon.’’ 

M. L. B. 


The Maturalist. 


THE PARADOXICAL BUG. 


Tuar singular insect, the cimex para- 
doxus, which (says Dr. Sparman) I have 
described, and of which I have given a 
drawing in the Swedish Transactions, | 
discovered at this place (the Cape of 
Good Hope), as at noon-tide I sought 
for shelt g the branches of a 
shrub from the intolerable heat of the 
sun. Though the air was now ex- 
tremely still and calm, so as scarcely to 
have shaken an aspen leaf, yet I thought 
I saw a little alam pale, crumpled 
leaf, eaten as it were by caterpillars, 
flitting from the tree. This appeared 
to me so very extraordinary, that I 
thought it worth while suddenly to quit 
my verdant bower, in order to contem- 
plute it; and I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, when I saw a living insect, in 
shape and colour resembling the frag- 
ment of a withered leaf, with the edges 
turned up and eaten away, as it were 
by caterpillars, and at the same time all 
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over beset with prickles. 
this gue form, has certainly ex- 
tremely well defended, and concealed as 
it were in a mask, this insect from birds 
and its other diminutive foes ;—in all 
probability with a view to its preserva- 
tion, and to employ it for some important 
office in the system of her economy: a 
system with which we are too little ac- 
quainted, in general too little investi- 
gate, and, in every part of it, can never 
sufficiently admire with that respect 
and adoration which we owe to the 
Great Author of Nature and Ruler of 
the universe.”’ 

N.B. ‘The common bed-bug is sup- 
posed to have been first introduced to 
this country in the fir timber that was 
brought over to rebuild London after 
it had suffered by the great fire; for 
(says Bingley) it is generally said that 
bugs were not known in England before 
that time, and many of them were found 
almost immediately afterwards in the 
new-built houses.’’ P. T. W. 


Nature, by 


THE OWL. 


Tuere is something in the character of 
the owl so recluse, solitary, and myste- 
rious, something so discordant in the 
tones of its voice, heard only amid the 
silence and gloom of night, and in the 
most lonely and sequestered situations, 
as to have strongly impressed the minds 
of mankind in general with sensations 
of awe and abhorrence of the whole 
tribe. The poets have indulged freely 
in this general prejudice; and in their 
descriptions and delineations of mid- 
night storms, and gloomy scenes of na- 
ture, the owl is generally introduced to 
heighten the horror of the picture. 
Ignorance and superstition, in all ages, 
and in all countries, listen to the voice 
of the owl, and even contemplate its 
physiognomy, with feelings of disgust 
and a kind of fearfulawe. The priests, 
or conjurors, among some of our Indian 
nations, have taken advantage of the 
reverential horror for this bird, and have 
adopted the great horned owl, the sub- 
ject of the present account, as the sym- 
bol or emblem of their office. ‘ Among 
the Creeks,”’ says Mr. Bartram, in his 
Travels, p. 504, “ the junior priests, or 
students, constantly wear a white man- 
tle, and have a great owl-skin cased and 
stuffed very ingeniously, so well exe- 
cuted as almost to appear like the living 
bird, having large sparkling glass beads, 
or buttons, fixed in the head for eyes. 
This insignia of wisdom and divination 
they wear sometimes as a crest on the 
top of the head; at other times the 
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image sils on the arm, or is borne on 
the hand. These bachelors are also 
distinguished from the other people by 
their taciturnity, grave and solemn coun- 
tenance, dignified step, and singing to 
themselves songs or ens, in a low, 
sweet voice, us they stroll about the 
town.”’ 

Nothing is a more effectual cure for 
superstition than a knowledge of the 
general laws and productions of nature ; 
nor more forcibly Jeads our reflections 
to the first, great, self-existent Cause 
of all, to whom our reverential awe is 
then humbly devoted, and not to any of 
his dependant creatures. With all the 
gloomy habits and ungracious tones of 
the owl, there is nothing in this bird 
supernatural or mysterious, or more 
than that of a simple bird of prey, form- 
ed for feeding by night, like mary other 
animals, and of reposing by day. The 
harshness of its voice, occasioned by the 
width and capacity of its throat, may be 
intended by Heaven as an alarm and 
warning to the birds and animals on 
which it preys to secure themselves 
from danger. The voices of all carni- 
vorous birds and animals are also ob- 
served to be harsh and hideous, probably 
for this very purpose.— /Vilson’s Ame- 
rican Ornithology. 





CAROLINA PARROT. 


A vERY general opinion prevails, that 
the brains and intestines of the Carolina 
paroquet are a sure and fatal poison 
to cats. I had determined, when at 
Big Bone, to put this to the test of ex- 
periment ; and for that purpose collect- 
ed the brains and bowels of more than 
a dozen of them; but after close search 
Mistress Puss was not to be found, 
being engaged perhaps on more agreea- 
ble business. I left the medicine with 
Mr. Colquhoun’s agent, to administer it 
by the first opportunity, and write me 
the result ; butt have never yet heard 
from him. A respectable lady near the 
town of Natches, and on whose word I 
can rely, assured me, that she herself 
had made the experiment, and that, 
whatever might be the cause, the cat 
had actually died on that or the suc- 
ceeding day. A French planter near 
Bayo Fourche pretended to account to 
me for this effect by positively asserting 
that the seeds of the cockle burs, on 
which the paroquets so eagerly feed, 
were deleterious to cats, and thus their 
death was produced by eating the in- 
testines of the bird. These matters 
might easily have been ascertained on 
the spot, which, however, a combination 
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of trifling circumstances prevented me 
from doing. I several times carried a 
dose of the first description in my pocket 
till it became insufferable, without meet- 
ing with a suitable patient, on whom, 
like other professional gentlemen, I 
might conveniently make a fair experi- 
ment. 

Since the foregoing was written, I 
have had an opportunity, by the death 
of a tame Carolina paroquet, to ascer- 
tain the fact of the poisonous effects of 
their head and intestines on cats. Hav- 
ing shut up a cat and her two kittens 
(the latter only a few days old) in a 
room, with the head, neck, and whole 
intestines of the paroquet, I found on 
the next morning the whole eaten ex- 
— a small part of the bill. The cat 
exhibited no symptom of sickness; and 
at this moment, three days after the 
experiment had been made, she and her 
kittens are in their usual health. Still, 
however, the effect might have been 
different, had the daily food of the bird 
been cockle burs, instead of Indian 
corn.—Jbid. 


ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. 
(To the Editor.) 


Happrenine to be acquainted with seve- 
ral persons whose business it is to bore 
the earth in various parts of the king- 
dom, to the depth of a thousand feet or 
more, for the purpose of raising a sup- 
ply of pure water, I have received from 
them, from time to time, an account of 
the nature of the substances which they 
meet with at the respective depths, one 
instance of which I beg leave to com- 
municate to you. 

At the depth of six hundred feet, 
several horns, which they supposed to 
be those of the: unicorn, were: found : 
they were straight, about two feet in 
length, and one inch in circumference, 
and hollow, the medullary substance 
being petrified. 

At six hundred and forty feet nume- 
rous oysters were found. The shells 
were half open, as if occasioned by 
fright at some sudden commotion of 
the earth. 

At the depth of six hundred and sixty 
feet, a large oak tree was met with: it 
was quite black, and in its texture ex- 
tremely hard. 

This took place at Castle Rising, near 
Lynn, in Norfolk—a coast on which the 
sea hus been for many years greatly en- 
croaching. Rees PRIcE, M.D. 


—_— 
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Retrospective Gleanings. 


THE OLD STRAND. 
Tue reader is requested to turn to a 
pair of prints, and their accompanying 
descriptions in No 473 of vur last volume. 
He will there find a general descriptive 


outline of the Strand, with some account 
of the noble mansions that, in former 
times, stood on the slope to the Thames. 
This account, though a pleasant appen- 
dage to the cuts below, need not be 
quoted here. One of the former prints 
represents Arundel House, anno 1700: 
the present, however, represents 


Arundel House, 1660 ; 





being the original structure. It stood 
upon the site of the present Arundel 
Street and was the residence of the cele- 
brated Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, 


whose fine taste is perpetuated in the 
Arundelian marbles at Oxford and else- 
where. 

Annexed is 


Durham House, (1660.) 





of which Mr. Brayley in his treasurable 
Londiniana, gives the following inter- 
esting memoir : 

Durum House, (withits appendages, ) 
formerly an Inn belonging to the Bis- 
hops of Durham, occupied an extensive 
ar of ground, now covered by the 

uildings called the Adelphi. It was 
erected, according to Stow, by Thomas 
de Hatfield, Bishop of Durham,* and 
Strype quotes the following entry con- 
necting it with that prelate, from a ma- 
nuscript in the Bodleian Library: 
“ Manerium, sive Hospitium Episco- 
pale Londoniz cum Capella et Cameris, 
sumptuossimé construxit.’? But Pen- 
nant says, that it was only rebuilt by 

* “He was made Bishop of the See in the 


ma 1345, and sat Bishop there 36 years,”""— 
try pe's Stow, vol. ti. p 576, 





tion to Anthony de Beck, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and Bishop of Durham in 
the reign of Edward the First.t In the 
26th of Henry the Eighth, Tonstal, the 
then Bishop of Durham, exchanged 
this mansion with the King for another 
in Thames Street, called ‘* Cold-harbo- 
rough,” and it was converted into a 
royal palace. During the same reign, 
in }540, a grand tournament was held at 
Westminster, which lasted six days, after 
which the challengers rode to Durham 
House, where, says Stow, ‘they not 
only feasted the King, Queen, (Anne of 
Cleves,) Ladies, and all the court, but 
also they cheared all the Knights and 
Burgesses of the Commons House in 
the Parliament, and entertained the 
t Pennant's London, p. 120, 
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Mayor of London, with the Aldermen 
and their Wives at a dinner, &c. The 
King gave to every of the suid Challen- 
gers and their Heirs for ever, in Reward 
of their valiant activity, 10@ Marks, and 
a house to dwell in, of yearly Revenue, 
out of the lands pertaining to the Hos- 
ital of St. John of Jerusalem.’’* 
Edward the Sixth bestowed Durham 
House, or Durham Place, as it was then 
called, on his sister Elizabeth during the 
term of her life; previously to which, 
in that monarch’s reign, a mint had been 
established here, under the direction of 
Sir William Sharington. It afterwards 
became the residence of John Dudley, 
Earl of Northumberland; and here, in 
May 1553, says Holinshed, were solem- 
nized three marriages. ‘ The first was 
betweene the Lord Gilford Dudlie, the 
fourth sonne of the duke of Northum- 
berland, and the ladie Jane, eldest dangh- 
ter to Henrie, duke of Suffolke, and the 
ladie Frances his wife, who was the 
daughter of Marie second sister to King 
Henrie the eight, tirst maried to Lewes 
the French king, and afterwards to 
Charles Brandon duke of Suffolke. The 
second marriage was betweene the-Lord 
Herbert, son and heire to William earle 
of Pembroke, and the ladie Katharine 
second daughter of the said ladie Frances, 
by the said Henrie duke of Suffolke. 
And the third was betweene Henrie 
lord Hastings, sonne and heire to Francis 
earle of Huntington, and ladie Katha- 
rine, youngest duughter to the forenamed 
duke of Northumberland.’’¢ Here also 
Dudley formed his ambitious designs of 
investing the unfortunate Lady Jane 
with the regal dignity, for which regret- 
ted assumption, she suffered on the 
scaffold. Queen Mary again granted 
this mansion in reversion to the See of 
Durham, and Sir Walter Raleigh, to 
whom it had been given by Elizabeth, 
was obliged to surrender it on the death 
of that Queen to Toby Matthew, the 
then Bishop, who was afterwards crea- 
ted Archbishop of York. 

In 1608, the New Exchange was built 
by the Earl of Salisbury on the site of 
the stables of Durham House, which 
fronted the Strand, and which, Strype 
says, “were old, ruinous, and ready to 
fall, and very unsightly in so public a 

assage to the Court and Westminster.”’ 
t was partly built according to the plan 
of the Royal Exchange, with cellars be- 
neath, over which was a paved walk, and 
above were the shops, which were prin- 
cipally occupied by sempstresses and 

* Strype’s Stow, vol. ii. p. 577. 

mF Holinsbed’s Chronicle, vol. iii. p. 1063, edit. 


milliners. At its opening, it was ho- 
noured by the presence of the King 
(James I.) and his Queen, who named 
it “ The Bursse of Britain.’ 

In 1640, this mansion was purchased 
of the see of Durham, for the annual 
sum of 200/. by Philip, Earl of Pem- 
broke and Montgomery, who pulled it 
down and erected several tenements on 
its site. In 1737, the Exchange was 
also — down, and its site covered 
with houses. This estate was afterwards 

urchased of the Earl of Pembroke by 

our brothers, architects, of the name of 

Adam, who erected on it that stately 
pile of buildings, named by them the 
Adelphi, from the Greek word adeAgor, 
brothers. At the north-west corner of 
Durham-yard, which is a steep, and 

artly under-ground avenue, leading 
from the Strand-to the wharfs on the 
river-side, was recently to be noticed a 
last remaining vestige of an ancient 
stone wall, which has been covered with 
cement, and forms a kind of abutment 
to the adjoining shop. 

t In November, 1653, a fatal affair happened 
at this place. A quarrel having arisen between 
Mr Gerard (a gentleman at that time engaged 
in a plot against Cromwell) and Don Pantaleon 
Sa (brother to the Portuguese Ambassador), the 
latter, the next day, came to the Exchange, 

panied by i who, mistaking an- 
other person then walking witb bis brother and 
mistress, for Mr. Gerard, seized upon him, and 
put bim to death. For this crime he was con- 
demned to die; and, by a singular coincidence, 
he suffered on the same scaffold with Mr. Gerard, 
whose pict had been discovered. 








Manners & Customs of all Nations. 


OLD ENGLISH COSTUME, «&c. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Shoes.—In the reign of Richard IT. 
the peaks, or tops of shoes and boots were 
worn of so enormous a length, that they 
were tied to the knees. A law was 
made in the same reign to limit them to 
two inches. The variety of dresses worn 
in the reign of Henry VIII. may be 
conceived from the print of the Naked 
Englishman holding a piece of cloth and 
a pair of shears, in a very rare book, 
Borde’s Introduction to Knowledge. 
The dress of the king and the nobles, 
in the beginning of this reign was not 
unlike that now worn by the yeomen of 
the guard. This was probably imitated 
by the community. It is recorded that 
Anne Bollen wore yellow mourning for 
Catharine of Arragon. 

Beards, Hair, and Periwigs. — As 
far as the growth of beards can be traced 
from portraits and other remains of an- 
tiquity, I find it never flourished more 
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in England than in the century ae. 
ing the Norman Conquest. That of 
Edward the Confessor was remarkably 
large, as appears from his seal in Speed’s 
Theatre of Great Britain. After the 
q or took Pp ion of the king- 
dom, beards became unfashionable, and 
were probably looked upon as badges of 
disloyalty, as the Normans wore only 
whiskers. It is said that the English 
spies took those invaders for an army of 
ae as they appeared to be without 
ards. If we may depend upon the 
authority of engraved portraits, the 
beurd extended and expanded itself more 
during this short reign of Edward VI. 
and Mary, than from the conquest to 
that period. Bishop Gardiner has a 
beard long and streaming like a comet. 
The beard of Cardinal Pole is thick 
and bushy; but this might possibly be 
Italian. The Patriarchal beard, as we 
find in the tapestries of those times, is 
both long and large; but this seems to 
be the invention of the painter who 
drew the Cartoons. ‘This venerable ap- 
pendage to the face was formerly much 
regarded. Pamphlets were written on 
the “ Unloveliness of Love Locks and 
the mischief of Long Hair,’’ which made 
much noise in the kingdom during the 
reign of Charles I.; but I have never 
been able to find anything written 
against the beard. 

At the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, we are informed by Hentzner, 
that the English cut the hair close on 
the middle of the head, but suffered it 
to grow on either side. 

The Rev. Mr. John More, of Nor- 
wich, one of the worthiest clergymen 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, gave 
the best reason that could be given for 
wearing the longest and largest beard of 
any Englishman of his time; namely, 
“ that no act of his life might be un- 
worthy of the gravity of his appear- 
ance.”? I wish as good a reason could 
have always been assigned for wearing 
the longest hair, and the longest and 
largest wig. 

In the reign of Charles I. the hair 
was worn low on the forehead, and ge- 
nerally unparted ; some, however, wore 
it very long, and others only of a mo- 
derate length. The king, and conse- 
quently many others, wore a love lock 
on the left side, which was considerably 
longer than the rest of the hair. The 
unseemliness of this fashion occasioned 
Mr. Prynne to write a very curious book, 
in quarto, against love locks. 

The beard dwindled very gradually 
under the two Charleses, till it;was re- 
duced to a slender pair of whiskers ; it 
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became quite extinct in the reign of 
James If. as if its fatality had been 
connected with that of the House of 
Stuart. 

The periwig, which had long been 
used in France, was introduced into 
England soon after the restoration. 

There is 4 tradition that the large 
black wig which Dr. R. R. bequeathed 
among other things of much Jess con- 
sideration, to the Bodleian Library, was 
worn by Charles II. 

Some men of tender consciences were 
greatly offended at this article of. dress, 
as being equally indecent as long hair ; 
and more offensive because more unna- 
tural. Many preachers inveighed against 
it in their sermons, and cut their own 
hair shorter, to express their abhor- 
rence of the reigning mode. 

It was observed that a periwig pro- 
cured many persons a respect and even 
veneration, which they were strangers 
to before, amd to which they had not the 
least claim from any personal merit. The 
judges and physicians who thoroughly 
understood this magic of the wig, gave 
it all the advantages of length as well 
ax size. 

The extravagant fondness of some 
men for this unnatural ornament is 
scarcely credible; we have heard of a 
country gentleman who employed a 
poe to place gute upon the 

eads of several of Vandyck’s portraits. 
Mr. Wood informs us, that Dr. Nath. 
Vincent, D. D., chaplain in ordinary to 
the king, preached before him at New- 
market in a long periwig and Holland 
sleeves, according to the fashion for 
gentlemen, and that his majesty was so 
otfended at it, that he commanded the 
Duke of M th, Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, to seé the 
statutes concerning the decency of ap- 
parel a in execution ; which was done 
accordingly. G. K. 








SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THE CALENDAR OF KINGS. 


Tae changes in the various conditions 
of society have naturally heen the old 
theme of moralists and divines, But if 
the world goes on as it has been going on 
of late, all our maxims on the topic must 
he tuken from the highest a alone. 
In what family, in what village, in what 
other condition of life, have there been 
so many reverses and changes as among 
the rulers of nations during the last 
year, whether from the throne to exile, 
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or from the throne to the grave. Here 
is a list of one single twelvemonth’s 
work of fortune and nature among the 
mightiest of the mighty :— 


France, Charles X....... Deposed. 


Algiers, Mahmoud ...... Turned out. 
Rome, Pius VIII. ...... Dead. 
Saxony, Anthony........ Deposed. 
Naples, Francis ....... - Dead. 


Belgium, William ...... Deposed. 
Sardinia, Charles Felix .. Dead. 
Brunswick, Duke Charles, Deposed. 
Greece, Capo D’Istrias .. Resigned. 
Brazils, Don Pedrol..... Abdicated. 


To which we must add, with more re- 
gret, George the Fourth, by whose de- 
cease two crowns were vacated at once, 
England and Hanover. 

In this list we have said nothing of 
Constantine the Beloved—“ our eldest 
brother,”? whom the Poles hunted out 
of the land with so strong an inclination 
for catching him; and whose mousta- 
ches are not yet safe from the rebel- 
razor. In fact, the moustache cause is 
going down rapidly in all quarters, and 
the time will soon come, when his High- 
ness of Cumberland will be the only 
illustrious wearer of those wild-boarish 
ornaments in Europe. In the list we 
have also omitted the Illustrious of the 
East, where, however, a throne is too 
like a pillory, or the top step of the 
guillotine, to make us wonder at any 
thing, but that men with heads on their 
shoulders will take the trouble of mount- 
ing it:—a sovereign a week being the 
average allowance among the turban- 
wearers beyond the Indus. 

A correspondent from the land of the 
vun thus describes the employment of 
one of the monarchs : “ His Majesty of 
Lucknow amuses his leisure hours with 
flying kites ; and, in order that no mis- 
tuke may be made as to whose kite flies 
highest, or as to the fortunate wight who 
leaves his competitors behind him, his 
Majesty has fixed upon scarlet as the 
royal colour, and has issued a proclama- 
tion to his loving subjects, forbidding 
them the use of scarlet kites!’ The 
Indian wits say, that his sport is of the 
most heroic description, and that Eu- 
ropean kings are, three-fourths of their 
time, doing nothing but flying searéeé 
kites, or raising the wind to fly them. 
The Great Mogul, whose lineaments 
a4 the envelop to every pack of cards, 
jus been tleeced both of power and do- 
minions, and is a mere pensioner of our 
own government, subsisting upon the 
grant of a considerable annual stipend : 
his authority is virtually confined to the 
control of his own domestic household, 


which is extensive, and, doubtless, suffi- 
ciently unmanageable. From him we 
hear at the utmost twice a year—once, 
on the occasion of his paying a splendid 
visit to the shrine of a saint, a few miles 
from Delhi; and again, when he re- 
ceives a visit of ceremony from our 
friend the British resident. The once 
Lord of India is still better off, his ma- 
jesty having nothing in the wide world 
to do, but to eat, drink, and sleep—to 
live on a handsome pension, smoke his 
pipe, perfume his beard, flog his wives, 
and let the rest of the world go its own 


way. 

One fool there is, to the scandal of 
the ‘ magnificent,’? the heaven-born 
betel-chewers, the brothers of the sun 
and moon—the bustling king of the 
Seiks, whom the deluded biographer 
thus describes : — 

*« Runjeet Sing, the only royal per- 
sonage under the sky who is a king, 
either in dignity or policy. He is one 
of those rare men whose talents and 
energies have raised them from the con- 
dition of a petty chieftain to the exalted 
station of a sovereign over a wide and 
turbulent empire. Endued with vigour 
of mind and body, possessed of restless 
ambition, and actuated b: ing ac- 
tivity, he has overcome all the neigh- 
bouring potentates one after another, 
and reduced them to the condition of 
humble tributaries; whilst dissensions 
and anarchy in the state of Caubul have 
enabled him to add a slice of that king- 
dom to his owo. The primary object 
of his policy appears to be, to keep at 
peace with our government; and this 
out of a keen conviction of our skill, 
resources, and military prowess. Such, 
indeed, is his respect for the latter, that 
he has endeavoured to introduce our 
tactics and discipline amongst his own 
soldiery, and has enlisted a number of 
French officers into his service, who not 
only drill, but command his troops, 
especially on more distant and perilous 
expeditions.”’ 

The king of the Seiks, we foresee, 
will get his throat cut. How infinitely 
wiser he would have been in following 
the example of the king of the cards, 
the Great Mogul! He will be shot in 
some skirmish; or, if he escape that, 
be sent to the Houries in a cup of rice 
milk ; or, if he refuse to drink, be smo- 
thered in the medicated smoke of his 
own hookah; or, if he be poison- 
he he will be strangled between two 

luhomedans, or two pillars. And to 





this comes his life of galloping, sabreing, 
huogering, thirsting, brain- besieging, 
broken-heartedness, beheading, bleod- 
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dabbling, and wearing bullet-proof waist- 
coats! It is not worth the while. 

Among the mortal memoranda of 
what we might call almost sovereigns, 
are the great generals of our day. 
all the leaders of the battle of Waterloo, 
but one survives. Napoleon, Blucher, 
Bulow, and Gneisenan are gone. Of 
the leaders of the allied armies, since the 
Moscow retreat, all are dead : _Kutuzoff, 
Schwartzenburg, Wrede, the Emperor 
Alexander, Platoff, and a crowd of other 
thunderbolts of war. 

The last memorable death is that of 
Diebitcsh, who, after rising to the 
height of military fame by his boldness, 
vigour, and ability in the conquest of 
Turkey, died a month since, of the cho- 
lera, or rather of vexation at the over- 
throw of his plans for the subjugation 
of Poland. e was a man of great 
talent. But so perish the invader of 
an innocent and unhappy country ! 

Monthly Magazine. 


She Selector ; 


LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 





FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Tre Englishman’s Magazine for the 
current month contains an excellent 
analysis of Victor Hugo’s celebrated ro- 
mance of Nétre Dame, now in its fifth 
edition. Without quoting the outline 
story, we detach the following terrific 
scene, premising that the characters are 
a gipsy girl, la Esmaralda, a priest, who 
having been rejected by the girl, brings 
about her execution—and Quasimodo, a 
deformed bell-ringer of Nétre Dame, 
and a minion of the priest. The scene is 
the roof of the cathedral of Nétre Dame, 
whither the priest had ascended to wit- 
ness from a distance the result of his 
cruel treachery to la Esmaralda. 

“ Paris, and especially the Paris of 
that time, seen in the fresh light of a 
summer’s dawn from the towers of 
Notre Dame, was a magnificent and 
beautiful spectacle. ‘The weather was 
like July, the sky was perfectly serene ; 
a-few lingering stars were q' hi 
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the town were already beginning to 
speak and send forth sounds ; here the 
stroke of a bell, there the blow of a 
hammer, and further on the harsh rat- 
tling of a cart rolling along the street ; 
the smoke of some chimneys was already 
bursting forth here and there over the 
immense surface of roofs, as if through 
the fissures of a great volcanic stratum. 
The river, which dashes its waters 
against the arches of so many bridges, 
and the banks of so many islets, was 
striped with folds of silver. Around 
the city, on the outside of the ramparts, 
the view was lost in a great circle of 
fleecy mists, through which the inde- 
finite line of the plains, and the grace- 
ful swelling of the hills, could be indis- 
tinctly made out. All sorts of floating 
vapours were dispersing themselves over 
the half-awakened city. Towards the 
east, the morning wind was driving 
across the heavens a few white tufts of 
cloud, torn from the misty fleece of the 
hills. es e e e e 

“ Outside the balustrade of the tower, 
| mires A under the spot where the priest 

ad stopped, projected one of those fan- 
tastically carved spouts of stone, which 
juts out along the sides of Gothic edi- 
fices ; and from a crevice of this gutter, 
two beautiful wallflowers in full bloom, 
shaken, and rendered, as it were, living 
by the breath of the wind, were wan- 
tonly bowing one to the other. From 
aloft above the towers, far towards the 
sky, was heard the chirping of little 
birds; but the priest neither heard nor 
saw anything of all this. He was one 
of those men for whom there are no 
mornings, no birds, no flowers; in that 
immense horizon, which opened so many 
aspects around him, his contemplation 
was concentrated on one single point. 
Quasimodo turned to ask him what he 
had done with the gipsy ; but the arch- 
deacon seemed at that moment to be out 
of the world ; he was visibly in one of 
those violent moments of life, when the 
earth might have given way under his 
feet, and he would not have felt it. His 
eyes invariably fixed on a certain spot, 
he remained silent and motionless, and 





their lights in different quarters, and 
one remained shining very brilliantly 
towards the east, in the brightest part 
of the heavens. The sun was just on 
the point of appearing ; Paris was be- 
ginning to stir. Eastwards, a white and 

ure light threw the outlines of all its 
ume into strong relief; and the giant 
shadow of the steeples projected itself 
over all the roofs from one end of the great 
city to the other. Some quarters of 


this sile and this immobility had a 
something in them so fearful, that the 
savage ringer shuddered before, and 
dared not encounter them. He only 
followed (and this was still a mode of 
questioning the archdeacon) the direc- 
tion of his louks; and in this manner 
the eye of the unhappy deaf man fell on 
the place de la Gréve. He thus beheld 
whut the priest was looking upon. The 
ladder was raised near the stationary 
gibbet ; there was an attendance of the 
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populace in the square, and a great 
number of soldiers. A man was drag- 
ging along the pavement something 
white, to which something black was 
clinging. This man stopped at the foot 
of the gibbet; here something passed 
that Quasimodo did not see clearly, not 
that his single eye had lost its keenness 
of sight, but there was a knot of sol- 
diers that prevented him from distin- 
guishing every thing. Besides, at that 
moment the sun shone forth, and such 
a flood of light burst above the horizon, 
that it seemed as if all the points of all 
the buildings in Paris, steeples, chim- 
neys, and gable-tops, had taken fire at 
onee. 

‘© Meanwhile, the man set about 
mounting the ladder ; Quasimodo then 
suw him aguin distinctly—he carried a 
woman on his shoulder, a young girl 
dressed in white; this young girl had a 
halter about her neck. Quasimodo re- 
cognised her; it was herself. The man 
arrived at the top of the ladder, and ar- 
ranged the knot of the halter. Here 
the priest, in order to see better, placed 
himself un his knees, on the balustrade. 
On a sudden, the man abruptly pushed 
away the ladder with his foot, and Qua- 
simodo, who for some moments past 
had not drawn a breath, saw the unfor- 
tunate girl dangle at the end of the rope, 
two fathoms above the pavement, with 
the man crouching down upon her, his 
feet on her shoulders. The cord twisted 
round several times, and Quasimodo be- 
held horrible convulsions all down the 
gipsy girl’s body. The priest on his 
part, with-outstretched neck, and eyes 
starting from their sockets, watched the 
frightful group of the man and the girl 
—of the spider and the fly. At the mo- 
ment when the whole was most dreadful 
to behold, a demon’s laugh, such a 
laugh as can only come from one who 
has ceased to be a man, burst forth on 
his livid face. Quasimodo did not hear 
this laugh, but he saw it. The ringer 
drew buck a few steps behind the arch- 
deacon, and suddenly rushing with fury 
upon him, with his two huge hands he 
pushed him into the abyss over which he 
was leaning. 

“‘The priest cried out ‘ Damnation !’ 
and fell. 

The spout beneath him stopped him 
in his fall; in desperation, he clung to 
it with his hands and just as he opened 
his mouth to utter a second cry, he saw 
the fearful and avenging figure of Qua- 
simodo pass on the brink of the balus- 
trade above his head ; seeing this he re- 
mained silent. ‘The abyss was beneath 
him; a fall of more than two hundred 


feet, and the pavement. In this terrible 
situation the archdeacon said not a word, 
gave not a groan; he only writhed on 
the spout, with surprising efforts to raise 
himself up, but his hands had no hold 
on the granite, his feet scratched against 
the blackened wall, without making 
good their footing. Those persons who 
have ascended the towers of Nétre 
Dame, are aware that there is a pro- 
jection of the wall immediately under- 
neath the balustrade, it was on the in- 
ward inclination of this projection, that 
the wretched archdeacon exhausted 
himself. He had not to do with a per- 
pendicular wall, but with a wall that 
receded from him. 

*€ Quasimodo would only have had to 
stretch forward his hand to save him 
from the precipice ; but Quasimodo did 
not even look at him, he looked at 
Gréve—he looked at the gibbet —he 
looked at the gipsy girl. The deaf 
ringer had placed his elbows on the 
balustrade at the spot where the arch. 
deacon had stood the moment before ; 
and there, not lifting his eye from the 
only object he had any consciousness of, 
he remained mute and motionless, as if 
thunderstruck, and a long torrent of 
tears fell silently from that eye, whence, 
till then, but one single tear had ever 
flowed. The archdeacon panted, his 
bald forehead streamed with perspira- 
tion, his nails bled upon the stone, his 
knees were grazed bare against the wall; 
he could hear his cassock, which had 
caught to the spout, crackle and give 
way at every shock he gave. Tocrown 
all, this spout was terminated by a leaden 
pipe, which bent under the weight of 

is body, and he felt it slowly yielding 
to his weight. The unfortunate man 
could not but be certain that when his 
hands would be broken with fatigue, his 
cassock completely torn, and the lead 
bent down, he must fall, und terror 
chilled him to the heart. Sometimes 
he cast his eyes wildly upon a sort of 
platform made by the sculpture, about 
ten feet lower down, and from the depth 
of his agonized soul, he demanded of 
heaven that he might be suffered to 
finish his life, were it to last a hundred 
years, on this space of two feet «quare. 
Once he looked down ‘upon the abyss 
beneath him, when he raised his head, 
his eyes were closed, and his hair stood 
bristling erect. 

« There was something awful in the 
silence of these two men. Quasimodo 
continued weeping and looking towards 
le Gréve, while a few feet under him, 
the archdeacon was in this frightful state 
of agony. Finding that all his efforts 
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did nothing but weaken the frail sup- 
port which remained for him, he had 
made up his mind to struggle no more. 
There he was, clinging to the spout, 
scarcely drawing his breath, not stirring, 
not moving, but with that mechanical 
convulsion of the body which we feel in 
a dream, when we think we are falling ; 
his fixed eyes opened wide, with a dis- 
eased, a terrified glare. Little by little, 
meanwhile, he was losing ground; his 
fingers slipped upon the stone ; he felt 
more and more the weakness of his 
arms and the weight of his body; the 
bending of the lead that supported him 
inclined every moment still further in the 
direction of the abyss beneath him: he 
could see, and a fearful sight it was for 
him, the roof of Saint Jean le Rond, 
as smull as a card bent in two. He 
looked upon the motionless statues of 
the tower one after the other, all sus- 
pended, like him, over the yawning 
depth, but without fear for themselves 
or pity for him. Everything was of 
stone around him; before his eyes the 
gaping monsters, beneath, at the foot 
of the cathedral, the pavement; above 
his head, the weeping figure of Quasi- 
modo. In the close, stood a few groups 
of idlers, who were coolly trying to 
guess what madman could be amusing 
himself in so strange a manner. The 
priest heard them say, for their voices 
came. up clear and sharp to his ear, 
« Why; he must break his neck.’ Foam- 
ing in a complete delirium of terror, he 
at length became conscious that all was 
useless. Nevertheless, he gathered to- 
gether whatever strength he was mas- 
ter of, for a last effort. He stiffened 
himself upon the spout, pushed against 
the wall with his two knees, fastened 
both his hands in a slit of the stone, and 
was just on the point of getting a hold 
for one foot, when the struggle he was 
making caused the end of the leaden 
pipe he was supported by, to bend 
abruptly down, and with the same mo- 
tion his cassock was ripped up. Find- 
ing, therefore, every thing give way 
under him, and having no longer a hold 
but by his two stiffened and failing 
hands, the wretched man shut his eyes, 
and let go the spout. He fell !—Qua- 
simodo looked at him as he was falling. 

“ A fall from so great a height is sel- 
dom perpendicular; he first launched 
into the air, his head was undermost, 
and his hands were stretched forth ; he 
afterwards turned several times round, 
and, finally, the wind drove him on the 
roof of a house; here began the frac- 
turing of the unfortunate priest’s body, 
but he was not dead when he landed 
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there. The ringer beheld him still try- 
ing to clutch the coping with his nails, 
but the plane was too much inclined, 
and he hed no strength left; he slid 
rapidly along the shelving roof, like a 
loosened tile, and fell with a bound upon 
the pavement. There he stirred no 
more.”’ 





ENGLISH LIBERTY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Ir was in this period of civil war (1485) 
that two writers of sagacity describe 
England as superior to her neighbours, 
in a mild and equitable government, of 
which the habitual influence had abated 
the ravages of a contest between in- 
censed factions, and deprived intestine 
commotions of a great part of their 
horrors. ‘In England,” says Philip 
de Comines, a soldier and a traveller, 
the evil of war falls on those only who 
make it.’’ Sir John Fortescue, an Eng- 
lish lawyer, long resident in France, 
contrasts the operation of absolute mo- 
narchy, in impoverishing and depressing 
the people of that kingdom, with that 
more free government which raised up 
the race of English yeomen, qualified by 
their intelligence, and by their inde- 
pendent situation, as well as spirit, to 
take an important part in dispensing 
justice as jurors ;*—un accession to po- 
pular power, which spread more widely 
over ordinary life than perhaps any 
other; and while it fostered the inde- 
pendence of the people, contributed, by 
a happy peculiarity, to interest their 
pride, in duly executing the law, and 
taught them to place their personal im- 
portance in enforcing the observance of 
justice. 

Nothing can be more decisive than 
the testimony of this eminent lawyer. 
He lays it down us a first principle, 
“ that a king is appointed to protect his 
subjects in their lives, properties, and 
laws; for this end he has the delega- 
tion of power from the people, and he 
has no just claim to any other power.’’t 
“In France, although well supplied 
with all the fruits of the earth, yet they 
are so much oppressed by the king’s 
troops, that you could scarce be accom- 
modated, even in the great towns. ‘The 
king cannot, in England, lay taxes: he 
cannot alter the laws, or make new laws, 
without the consent of the whole king- 


* Sir John Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum 
Anglo, c. 36. See also on the difference between 
an absolute and a limited monarchy. 

t De Laudibus, c. xiii., Professor Amos's edi- 
tion, with his most learned and instructive notes, 
p. 38. Inc. xxix. the opulence of the yeomanry 
is the reason assigned fur juries. 
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dom in parliament assembled.” These 
extracts may be properly closed by the 
short maxim following, after the perusal 
of which no man will be at a loss to 
understand the main cause of the hap- 
piest of all revolutions—the ,manumis- 
sion of bondsmen. ‘The laws of Eng- 
land, in all cases, declare in favour of 
liberty.’’* 

Thus early was the example of Eng- 
land in entering onthe progress towards 
liberty (the highest benefit which a sin- 
gle people could confer on mankind) 
discovered by the wisest men of an age, 
which may be regarded as the worst in 
the history of this country. The two 
governments were thus estimated ac- 
cording to their experienced effects, by 
men whose origin and fortune were not 
favourable to a prejudice on the side of 
England ; the one a foreigner, who saw 
the venality of the court and council of 
Edward IV.; the other an Englishman, 
indeed, but with the more bitter feelings 
of unjust exile and undeserved proscrip- 
tion. . Fortescue; even in his own ba- 
nishment, and amidst the tragical cir- 
cumstances of his country, considers its 
government as the best model of legal 
liberty, and holds out France as an ex- 
ample of the evil principle of absolute 
power.—<Sir J. Mackintosh’s History of 
England, vol. ii. 





CHARACTER OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


Hap Henry died in the twentieth year 
of his reign, his name might have come 
down to us as that of a festive and mar- 
tial prince, with much of the applause 
which is lavished on gaiety and enter- 
prise, and of which some fragment, pre- 
served in the traditions of the people, 
too long served to screen the misrule of 
his latter years from historical justice. 
In the divorce of his inoffensive wife, 
the disregard of honour, of gratitude, of 
the ties of long union, of the sentiments 
which grow out of the common habi- 
tudes of domestic union, and which re- 
strain the greater number of imperfect 
husbands from open outrage, throw a 
deeper stain over the period employed 
in negotiating and effecting that unjusti- 
fiable and unmanly separation. Most 
readers justly consider this defiance of 
the most respectable feelings, and the 
most ordinary decencies, as being very 
little mitigated by superstitious scruples 
and unamiable prejudices, of which some 
admixture may have coloured his pas- 
sion for a youthful beauty. But the 
execution of More marks the moment 
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of the transition of his government from 
joviality and parade to a species of atro- 
city which distinguishes it, from, and 
perhaps above, any other European 
tyranny. This singular revolution in 
his conduct has been ascribed to the 
death of Wolsey, which, unbridled his 

assions, and gave a loose. to his rage. 

hat this was not the opinion formed 
by Wolsey himself of the king; we know 
from the dying words of that minister, 
who knew his master enough to foretell 
that his master would prove unmanage- 
able whenever a sharp enough spur 
should strike his passions. Had Wolsey 
refused to concur in the divorce, he was 
not likely to be better treated than More. 
Had he stepped into blood he must have 
waded onward, or he would have been 
struck down on his first attempt to fly. 
No change of administration could ac- 
count for more than that part of «his 
conduet which had the form of acts of 
state, and consisted in measures of civil 
or ecclesiastical policy. But the total 
change of Henry’s conduct relates still 
more to his deeds as a man than to his 
system as a king. He is the only 

rince of modern times who carried 
judicial murder into his bed, and im- 
brued his hands in the blood of those 
whom he had caressed. Perhaps no 
other monarch, since the emancipation 
of women from polygamy, put ‘to death 
two wives on the scaffold for infidelity, 
divorced another, whom he owned to be 
a faultless woman, after twenty-four 
years of wedded friendship, and reject- 
ed a fourth, without imputing blame to 
her, from the first impulse of personal 
disgust.-— Ibid. 





Tic Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. _ 
SHAKSPEARE. 
A SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
FINED £10,000. 


Sir Wituram Wruiiams was Speaker 
of the House of Commons in the last 
two short parliaments during the reign 
of CharlesI{. As Speaker of the House, 
he had licensed the votes, which con- 
tained matters of scandal, relative to 
several Lords supposed to be implicated 
in a conspiracy, denominated the Mea/- 
tub Plot. For this an information was 
filed against him in the King’s Bench, 
where he was found guilty, and fined 
ten thousand pounds, eight of which he 

aid. He pleaded in abatement, that 

y the law and custom of Parliament, 
the Speaker of the Commons, according 
to the duty of his office ag a servant of 
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the House during the sessions, had a 
right to speak, sign, and publish the pro- 
ceedings, in such a manner as might be 
ordered by that honourable House ; and 
that the speaking, signing, and publish- 
ing of the Speaker was -usually consi- 
dered as its own act and deed ; and that 
the Speaker ought not for such assumed 
liberty, to answer in any other court or 
place but in parliament. P. T. W. 


WHAT A SHOCKING BAD HAT YOU’VE GOT. 
Tus phrase has acquired a popularity 
far exceeding that of BC Y, of dead- 
wall notoriety. Jt is in every man’s 
mouth, but in no man’s understanding : 
it is, indeed, as little understood as the 
French play or the Italian opera, by one- 
half of the persons who frequent them ; 
and surely no stronger illustration can 
be adduced to justify the introduction 
in this place of its true history and ori- 
gin. In its precise application it ap- 
pears to have superseded the very ex- 
ressive “I shoud’n’t wonder! ”’ as, for 
instance—The other morning Lord John 
R—— meeting the Duke of N——, ac- 
costed him with, “When the Reform 
Bill gets into the upper house, I trust, 
after all, your Grace will vote in favour 
of it.” To which the Duke replied, 
6‘ What a shocking bad hat you’ve got !’’ 
Again—* My dear Duchess,’’ said Lady 
Mary, “will you change places with 
me, for I can’t see a bit of Taglioni ?”’ 
“¢ My dear Lady Mary,’’ simperingly re- 
lied the Duchess, ‘what a shocking 
d hat you’ve got !’’— But to our phi- 
lological task: When Mr. H—, the 
worthy hat-maker, was canvassing the 
oorer conatituents of the borough of 
ster ale for their ‘* sweet voices,’’ 
he invariably addressed them in this 
form—‘*I wait upon you, sir, to re- 
quest the favour of your vote and inte- 
rest at the ensuing election. To bribery 
and corruption I—will—not—have—re- 
course; but, sir, if. Why, bless me, 
sir, what a shucking bad hat you’ve got ! 
really, you must allow me to send you a 
new one. But, sir, as I was about to 
say, if you can, conscientiously,’’ &c.— 
New Monthly Magazine for July. 








IMPROMPTU 

On soning the large temporary building 
erected for the reception of the skele- 
ton of an enormous whale, 95 feet 
long, at the King’s Mews. 

Wuart wondrous lengthy booth is that ? 

Ask’d Murphy of his brother Pat, 

What’s now for sight—-or sale ? 

Said Pat, “my honey, ’tis a tomb, 

A sort of bed-crib, sleeping-room 

For what they call—a Viale.” 
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“A 7, cried Murphy, “ hub, bub, 


> 
It’s all nabockish, can’t be true, 
?Tis one of John Bull’s tales. 
Och, now I have it—if for that 
It must be, by the powers. friend Pat 
Sure ’tis for the Prince of Wales (whales.) 
Greenland Dock. T. G. 


TOM D’URFEY. 


Tue last resting places of celebrated 
characters have always some degree of 
interest attached to them. Under this 
conviction, I beg to inform your readers 
that the remains of Tom D’Urrey, a 
man whose humorous productions were 
wont to amuse the court of Charles II. 
are deposited in the burial ground of St. 
Jumes’s, Westminster. <A plain slab, 
affixed to the southern wall of the 
church tower, bearing the following 
brief memorial, now nearly effaced by 
negligence and time, marks the spot : 
“ Tom Durfey 
Dyed Feby. ye 26th, 1723.” 
D’Urtey’s friends justly considered his 
name alone sufficient to remind posterity 
of his fame. 
In the Guardian his name is spelled 
as d’ Urfey. W. C. R. R. 


EXCESSIVE FRIENDSHIP. 


Hurrine (king of Sweden, in the year 
B. c. 2983) after a bloody war which he 
undertook ‘against Hading, King of 
Denmark, to revenge the death of his 
brother, changed of a sudden his vio- 
lent hatred against his enemy, into an 
excess of friendship. A peace was con- 
cluded between.the two princes with a 
solemn oath on both sidex, that on the 
death of either, the other should not 
survive him. Not long after, Hading 
was falsely reported to have been mur- 
dered by his own daughter ; which Hur- 
ring believing, resolved to die according 
to his promise. In pursuance of this 
design, he regaled his friends and the 
chief persons of the kingdom with a 
sumptuous entertainment, and at the 
conclusion of the feast, being drunk, 
he threw himself into a deep tub full of 
mead, where he was drowned. Hading 
was sorely vexed at the news, but re- 
solving to imitate the generosity of his 
friend, he hanged himself in the sight 
of all his people. Jac-co. 
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